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Personnel Programs of Small 


Business Surveyed 
By SAVILLE T. FORD 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration University of Oregon 
“Everybody wants to help the little businessman, but we 
can’t seem to agree about how to do it.” This comment, 
recently made by Senator Maybank after the Senate had 
debated for three days the issue of attending to the needs 
of small business, but had been unable to reach a decision, 
all too succinctly sums up the plight of the small business- 
man when he seeks solution to his personnel problems. 


The manager of a small enterprise finds that little or no 
information exists as to the personnel policies and practices 
of other small concerns. He also 
discovers, if he perseveres, that re- 
search and study in personnel man- 
agement seem to be concentrated 
on the situations of large organiza- 
tions; that textbooks on personnel 
management are written with the 
large enterprise primarily in mind; 
and that personnel-management 
courses are taught for the most part 
f the students were associated 
, or going to be associated with, 
large companies. 






Population.” 


The small businessman, then, 
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Devaluation on Trade 


By K. R. COCHRAN . 
Assistant Manager, The Bank of California, Portland, Oregon 

Let me take you back to the time when trade and foreign 
exchange were simple and archaic compared to our present 
methods, but none the less satisfactory. You have read the 
fascinating stories of ships setting forth with cargoes to be 
exchanged for the silks and precious articles found at that 
time only in the mysterious Orient. The exchange of goods 
for other goods was barter. Salt, cattle, pepper, and salves 
were recognized as a medium of exchange. 


But this method was cumbersome, and media of ex- 
change in the form of metals ap- 
peared. Gold was the principal 
monetary metal used in the Occi- 
dent, whereas in the Orient it was 
silver. Eventually bills of exchange 
came into existence, by which the 
seller draws on the buyer under 
certain terms and conditions in pay- 
ment for the goods sold. Such bills 
create foreign exchange for the 
selling or export country. which 
means that the movement of goods 
is the primary and natural creator 
of foreign exchange, so important 
to all countries. 
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cannot be fully blamed if he decides —e—_o—_0—_0—_9—_ o_o -© 


that no particular connection exists 

between small business and this thing called personnel 
management. And if, as a consequence, the management 
of personnel in little enterprises is done ineffectively, or 
is regarded as a nuisance rather than a necessity, then who 
can criticize ? 

The object of this article and two which will follow it is 
not to criticize, although critical implications cannot be 
avoided. The main purpose is to call attention to the tend- 
ency to overlook the personnel problem of small business, 
and provide some information and some constructive sug- 
gestions in relation to the problem. 


Preoccupation with personnel problems of large com- 
panies can be rationalized to some extent, but indifference 
to this aspect of small business cannot be condoned by any 
amount of rationalization. 


Relations with employees can be good or bad, whether 
an employer has a few employees or several thousand. Per- 
sonnel-management principles and policies are involved 
in the small organization as well as the large. 


Small enterprises constitute over 90 per cent of the total 
number of business establishments in the United States, 
, in the aggregate, employ over 50 per cent of the total 
number of workers in the country. If we are to achieve 
the national economic objectives of full employment and 
full production, it appears that the condition of relations 
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A second method of creating 
foreign exchange is by the movement of gold. A country 
finding itself short of funds or foreign exchange in another 
country can ship gold to that other country, and thereby 
create exchange. 


A third source of foreign exchange is created by services 
such as shipping, insurance, tourist travel, and remittances. 


A fourth is investments abroad. During the nineteenth 
century, English investors made loans to American corpor- 
ations to enable them to build railroads across our nation. 
The English bondholders received interest in United States 
dollars. 


Finally, shorter-term loans are a creator of exchange. An 
example is the 1946 loan to Britain by the American gov- 
ernment in the amount of $3.75 billion; this was not to be 
completely drawn down until 1950, but was exhausted in 
1948—to a great extent because of inflation in this country. 


About the time of World War I, Americans first became 
important buyers and sellers in the international foreign- 
exchange markets. London was then the financial center 
of the world, and bills of exchange were commonly payable 
in sterling in London. Gradually, following World War I, 
New York became the financial center, and World War II 
established the United States dollar as the currency most- 
sought by all the nations. 


The war-ravaged countries were in desperate need of 
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Banker Discusses Effect of 
Devaluation on Trade 


(Continued from page 1) 


assistance, and to provide this aid the European Recovery 
Plan, or Marshall Plan, came into being in 1948. This 
five-year plan was to take about 5 per cent of our total pro- 
duction and cost from $4 to $5 billion per year at the ex- 
pense of the American public—but would, incidentally, 
sustain American exports while attempting to put the re- 
cipient countries back into production and on their feet. 
It cannot be denied that the Marshall Plan has been of great 
economic assistance to certain nations, and has retarded 
the threat of Communism to Western countries; but it was 
not sufficient to correct the plight of those countries whose 
currencies were overvalued and whose trade was languish- 
ing. 

The next step in correcting this “imbalance of trade” 
was devaluation. On Sunday, September 18, 1949, Sir 
Stafford Cripps announced, over the air, that the pound 
sterling was henceforth to be worth $2.80 instead of $4.03, 
a devaluation in terms of our dollar of 30.5 per cent. 
Promptly, many of the world’s currencies fell in unison. 
All of the countries of the sterling area in Asia, Africa, and 
the Antipodes (except Pakestan) followed the British lead. 
Jn Europe, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, and Greece 
devalued proportionately to Britain, while France, Belgium, 
western Germany, and Portugal, devalued to a lesser ex- 
tent. Canada also joined the parade, and the Italian lira 
was permitted to fluctuate without stabilization. 


This momentous event, affecting the dollar exchange 
values of almost all the world’s currencies except those in 
the Communist and the dollar areas, dramatizes both the 
unbalanced state of the world’s trade with the United States 
and the key position of sterling in spite of its weakness. 
The pound is still the greatest trading currency in the 
world; the countries whose currencies are tied closely to 
the pound constitute the so-called “sterling area.” There 
was no formal association of these countries until 1931 
when a sterling bloc emerged, to be succeeded by a formal 
sterling area. At present the area consists of the United 
Kingdom, Eire, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, 
Union of South Africa, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, Brit- 
ish dependent territories, Burma, Iraq, the Scandanavian 
countries, and Iceland. 


There is no great mystery about these devaluations. They 
reflect the great dollar shortage or dollar gap. Devaluation 
is justified only by grim necessity. It upsets the terms of 
world trade. It scales down all foreign debts expressed 
in devalued currencies. It tends to domestic inflation and 
the depreciation of domestic money contracts, wages, in- 
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surance policies, annuities, etc. Inflation is both a capital 
tax and an income tax. 


Currency devaluation is a symptom of a disease, not a 
cure. For a time it will stimulate exports and retard 
ports of the devaluing countries; but, if domestic prt€ts 
and costs are permitted to reflect the devaluation (in other 
words increase), the benefits gained will wear away and 
eventually be lost. 


In spite of England’s wish to avoid it, devaluation was 
inevitable because almost everyone had come to believe 
that sterling was too high—meaning that the British price 
level was too high to allow British goods to compete with 
American. The supply of sterling exceeded the demand 


for it, resulting in grey- and black-market prices much 
lower than $4.03. 


Many people recall the depreciation, not devaluation, of 
the pound after World War I. It was allowed to fluctuate, 
and fell to $3.19 in 1920, coming back to its old parity in 
1925. In 1932 it went down to $3.14 and in 1933 up as 
high as $5.53. The pound attracted speculators and in- 
vestors all over the world, who bought the free pound cheap 
for a profit. This influenced the balance of trade in favor 
of Britain. But the pound is no longer free; it is a pegged 
currency which is not freely convertible. 


For many years Europe's business was to buy food and 
raw materials to feed her peoples and her machines from 
the less-industrialized countries to the East and West, and 
to sell back to them manufactured products. The deficit in 
this trade was met by so-called invisible income coming 
from foreign investments, insurance and banking services, 
shipping, and tourist expenditures. 

Britain’s own normal dollar deficit on current account 
was usually offset, to some extent, by a dollar surplus in 
other sterling countries; the remaining dollar deficit was 
met by the sale of newly mined gold which had been sold 
to Britain for sterling. 

But World War I left the world upset. America, formerly 
Europe’s debtor, suddenly became her creditor, and Eu- 
rope’s external wealth was impaired. World War II further 
shattered the European economy. 

Europe’s monopoly of the manufacturing business of 
the world, established in the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution, and continued through much of the nineteenth 
century, has disappeared. The wars not only devastated 
Europe’s manpower and plants, but stimulated the develop- 
ment of American factories, mines, and farms. World 
War II diverted to us much of western Europe’s purchases 
formerly made in eastern Europe and in the Far East. And 
the Iron Curtain and military occupation of Germany have 
bisected Europe’s trade. For these and other reasons Eu- 
rope has a deficit in her balance of payments. 

No export drive, devaluation, or import restrictions can 
produce net exports if the people consume more than they 
produce. Net exports can be made only out of surplus pro- 
duction. The United States produces more goods than it 
consumes, while many European countries—chiefly be- 
cause of the two world wars—are as yet unable to produce 
and sell for dollars enough goods and services, above gimair 
own needs, to pay for their necessary dollar set 
sequently, European countries are spending more dollars 
than they earn. Many of them have been forced to use up 
dollar and gold reserves and to seek loans and gifts from us. 
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This is actually more Europe’s misfortune than her fault. 
Our continent has been remote from European wars in 
spite of our participation in them. Bombs have not fallen 

But Europe’s problem is our problem if we want 


here. 
Breace and order in the world. We must try to understand 


and solve it. 


Great capital expenditures have been necessary to repair 
war damage. These expenditures have directed labor and 
material from current production to construction, and 
have increased people’s spending money without increasing 
the present supply of consumer goods, thus giving people 
too much money to spend and too few things to buy with it. 

It has been said European peoples will have to accept a 
lower standard of living, but it may be that their govern- 
ment’s standard of living is too high, just as it is here in 
America. Governments are spending too much money. 
There are too many civil servants performing too many 
useless tasks. There is too much government. What is needed 
in Europe is better pay—specifically, incentive pay for the 
workers who really work, so that they will be able to buy 
the things they want. 


To what extent will devaluation solve the problem? The 
30.5 per cent depreciation in sterling has made possible a 
considerable cut in British selling prices and should in- 
crease the quantity of her dollar sales. Britain’s facilities 
are pretty fully employed, and she is enjoying a good sell- 
er’s market for what she can produce, at home and in the 
sterling area. But American competition will not long be 
idle, and the American consumer, not the European, will 
be the chief beneficiary of cut prices, because of the de- 
cided desire of the British to sell goods in the dollar area. 


A constant seller’s market has made it too easy for Brit- 
ish exporters to sell only in areas holding frozen sterling 
balances. Until the last few months, they have not ap- 
preciated the necessity of reaching the American market. 
(Last fall I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Blond of Lon- 
don. He is one of the most successful merchandisers in 
England, and was sent out here in behalf of his govern- 
ment; he might be compared to one of our dollar-a-year 
men. Mr. Blond visited Marshall Field, Macy’s, and other 
leaders in American retail merchandising to study their 
methods, and to promote greater sales of British goods in 
our country. He met in Portland with the top executives 
of our own stores—Meier & Frank, Olds & King, Lipman 
Wolfe, and others—discussing the plans for establishing 
trade advisers who would bring buyer and seller together. ) 


On the other side of the picture, the 30.5 per cent depre- 
ciation of sterling results in a 43.9 per cent increase in the 
sterling equivalent of dollar prices for British and sterling- 
area purchases here in the United States. This, of course, 
increases the cost or price of our exports to them, and, 
with the existing restrictions on imports from the United 
States, will help to balance British trade, since she will 
spend fewer of her already scarce dollars. 


Let us suppose the United States should also devalue. 
What would be the effect? It would defeat the foreign- 
currency devaluations by increasing their value or over- 
valuing them again. [| am afraid that, if that should hap- 
pen, our position as a creditor nation would be weakened 
and our dollar would not be honored as it is today. 


For our own sake and for Europe’s, we must manage 
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our own economy so that it will prosper, and grow without 
further inflation. We must avoid inflation or deflation; a 
depression would be disaster for Europe as well as for us. 


We all know that trade is not a one-way street; it must 
not be if countries are to prosper. Shipping men want 
cargoes both ways; if they are to get them, the United 


_ States should eliminate our own quotas and further reduce 


our tariffs to the point where they let more goods in. As a 
creditor nation, our tariffs should be for revenue only, not 
a trade barrier, except to protect industries essential for 
national defense. By reducing tariffs, we would increase 
our imports more than we increase our exports, thereby 
reducing the dollar gap. 


Marshall Plan assistance is to continue to 1952. It would 
seem that this assistance should be restricted to a certain 
extent to the necessary purchases of foods and raw mater- 
ials, and that purchases of capital goods should be curtailed. 
Some of the countries receiving this aid should be nearly 
self-supporting by now; if they are not, it is the opinion of 
some that, if our aid should be allowed to shrink, they would 
be compelled to work harder toward that goal. Might it 
not be better if these funds were added to Europe’s gold or 
dollar reserves, and used to support their currencies in 
foreign exchange when needed? Such a step might encour- 
age these nations to curb inflation and balance their budg- 
ets; such a plan could lead to free convertibility of their 
currencies. 


Although the Economic Cooperation Administration is 
scheduled to end in 1952, it is doubtful that it will. The 
sudden cessation of assistance could mean that the $30 bil- 
lion spent in various postwar aids would be wasted and the 
so-called cold war lost. To put it more dramatically, how 
many of us know that the aid extended to date is no more 
than the cost borne by us for thirty-two days of World 
War II, and with no lives lost! 


Our aid must, however, be tapered off. We can help 
Europe, but she must save herself. To recover, she must 
have greater production, balanced budgets, freedom, and 
enterprise. Capital and labor must be mobile, not con- 
trolled by governments or trade unions. European nations 
will make mistakes like all free peoples, but it is in our in- 
terest to help them to be free and survive. 


To summarize this discussion: The devaluation of so 
many currencies was disastrous for some American busi- 
nessmen. Earnings of American exporters will be lower. 
American investments abroad will suffer, unless their earn- 
ings increase sufficiently to offset the devaluation. For in- 
stance, American-owned companies in Canada will have 
to increase their earnings by 10 per cent to offset devalua- 
tion, or their net profit will be 10 per cent smaller in terms 
of American dollars. Devaluation should aid in removing 
the unbalance between the dollar countries and the soft- 
currency countries, and help restore international trade on 
a multilateral basis, which will contribute considerably to 
an ultimate free convertibility of various European cur- 
rencies. If prices and wages are prevented from rising 
materially in devalued countries, devaluation will improve 
the competitive positions of these countries. And, lastly, 
with continued proper aid under the Marshall Plan, the 
burden on the American taxpayer will be removed or 
greatly reduced. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
The following publications have been issued by the Bureau of 


Business Research of the University of Oregon. Copies may be 
obtained upon request. 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


Oregon Business Review—Contains one page of current business 
trends in Oregon. Vol. 1, No. 1 issued Jan. 1942; twelve issues to 
each volume. 


Printep PAMPHLETS 


Financing the Defense Program, by Edward G. Daniel. Dec. 1941. 
25 cents. 


Price Control, by Edward G. Daniel. June 1942. 25 cents. 


Life-Insurance Sales in the Pacific Coast States. 1923-1942, by Ed- 
ward G. Daniel. July 1943. 25 cents. 


Unemployment Compensation in Oregon: A Survey, by Wesley C. 


Ballaine. Mar. 1944, 25 cents. 


Federal Finance, Prices and Public Welfare, by Edward G. Daniel. 
May 1944, 25 cents. 


Anticipated Postwar Private Employment and Nonpublic Expendi- 
tures in Lane County, Oregon, by Wesley C. Ballaine. Aug. 1944. 
15 cents. 


The Problem of Stable Exchange Rates, by Wesley C. Ballaine. Aug. 
1945. 50 cents. 


The Foreign Trade Zone, by Alfred L. Lomax. Mar. 1947. 25 cents. 
A Study in Investment Mortality, by O. K. Burrell. May 1947. $1.00. 
A Study in Speculative Behavior, by O. K. Burrell. (In Press.) 


Business ADMINISTRATION SERIES 


Vol. I, No.l. Overseas Markets for Oregon and Washington Dried 
Prunes, by William A. Fowler. June 1929. 


No. 2. Financial and Operating Standards for Oregon Retail Con- 
cerns, by O. K. Burrell. Oct. 1929. 


No. 3. Comparison of Municipal Borrowing Rates in Oregon with 
Other States, by Earl L. Moser. Nov. 1929. 


No. 4. Oregon Hardwood Industries, by William A. Fowler, as- 
sisted by Ronald H. Robnett. Dec. 1929. 


No. 5. Oregon’s Exportable Surplus, by Alfred L. Lomax and Theo- 
dore N. Van Guilder. Mar. 1930. 


No. 6. An Industrial Audit of Oregon, by O. K. Burrell. July 1930. 


No. 7. Portland’s Share in Export Traffic from North Central 
United States to Trans-Pacific Markets, by William A. Fowler. 
Aug. 1930. 


Vol. If, No. 1. Marketing and Manufacturing Factors in Oregon’s 
Flax Industry, by Alfred L. Lomax and Theodore N. Van Guilder. 
Dec. 1930. 


No. 2. Forecasting Fluctuations in Demand for Douglas Fir Lumber, 
by O. K. Burrell. Jan. 1931. 


No. 3. Columbia River Valley Traffic Survey. Mar. 1931. 


No. 4. Survey of Foreign Trade Activities of Oregon Manufacturers, 
by Harry C. Hawkins. June 1931. 


No. 5. Wage Payment Plans Used by Oregon Manufacturers, by 
Clausin D. Hadley. Apr. 1932. 


No. 6. The Behavior of Bond Prices in Major Business Cycles, by O. 
K. Burrell. May 1932. 


No. 7. The Facilities, Commerce and Resources of Oregon’s Coast 
Ports, by Alfred L. Lomax. June 1932. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


A Study of the Operating Costs of Master Plumbers in Oregon, 1928, 
by O. K. Burrell. May 1929. 


Oregon’s Share in American Export Traffic to Trans-Pacific Destina- 
tion. April 1930. 


The Operating Costs of Master Plumbers in 1929, by O. K. Burrell. 
May 1930. 


A Survey of Consumer Opinion in Regard to the Eugene Retail 
Grocery Market, by Edward G. Daniel. 1942. 


Outlook for Forest Products Industries in Lane County, by Wesley 
C. Ballaine. Oct. 1944. 
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Personnel Programs of Small 
Business Surveyed 


(Continued from page 1) 


@ 


between employers and employees of this sizeable segment 
of the economy is a matter of considerable importance. 


It must be admitted that the quality and the extent of the 
personnel programs carried on by small business may not 
conclusively determine whether its personnel relations are 
good or bad; but information on existing programs should 
at least serve to indicate the amount of effort small-business 
management is exerting to bring about good relations with 
employees. 


What then are small companies doing in the way of per- 
sonnel management? Information which might supply 
an answer is meager. Surveys of personnel activities in 
business have been conducted, but seldom have they both- 
ered to distinguish between small and large concerns. In 
fact, most surveys have usually selected fairly large firms as 
their sample. 


For several years, however, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc. has periodically carried on national 
surveys of the prevalence of various personnel activities, 
and is one of the few organizations which has classified its 
findings by size of company. Additional information was 
obtained by the writer, in 1949; through interviews and 
personal observation, he studied a number of small or- 
ganizations, attempting to learn why such companies 
adopted or rejected certain personnel activities. 

These investigations permit several conclusions, none A 


which are startling, perhaps, but all of which should be 
more widely recognized. 


(1) Overall personnel programs of small companies 
are considerably less extensive than those of large, and the 
frequency of almost every specific personnel activity is 
noticeably less among small organizations. 


(2) There is some consistency in the selection of person- 
nel activities by small concerns; but that consistency does 
not appear to be related as much to the benefits which those 
activities may bring to the organizations as to the lack of 
difficulties that management may have in installing them. 


(3) The nature and calibre of the management individ- 
uals in small companies, and their attitudes, are likely to be 
the ultimate, and often the sole, determinant of small-com- 
pany personnel programs. This is considerably less true 
in large enterprises, where decisions are made not by one 
person but more often as a result of group judgment. 


(4) There is ample room for improvement of personnel 
management and personnel programs among small com- 
panies, and fairly specific ways of achieving that improve- 
ment can be defined. 


This article will not attempt to elaborate on these four 
conclusions. Subsequent articles will deal at length with 
those personnel activities generally accepted or not accepted 
by small business, and why—and with the possibilities f 
improvement of personnel management in small concer3-™ 


In general, it is clear that many aspects of personnel 
management which are generally accepted as useful in 
achieving better relations with employees are not being 
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used by small companies, and that the reason or responsi- 
bility for this does not lie solely with the management of 
these concerns. Because small business is an important seg- 
ment of the economy, and because its policies and practices 
affect a substantial proportion of the working population, 
more specific attention must be given to its personnel prob- 
lems and their solution. 





Survey Figures Show Trends 
of “Business Population” 


The business population in the United States during 1949 
followed the course of business activity, declining in the 
first two quarters and then leveling off in the later months. 
Fewer businesses were started and discontinuances in- 
creased. Firms in operation during the year averaged ap- 
proximately 3 million, about 2 per cent lower than in 1948 
but 18 per cent or 600,000 more than in 1939. 

Although the number of firms in operation has shown a 
steady decline since mid-1948, it is necessary to take ac- 
count of the fact that the business population is subject to 
seasonal influences. Characteristically the number of new 
businesses formed is relatively high in the first half of the 
year; this was true even in years like 1946 and 1947. In 
this earlier period, however, the number of firms in opera- 
tion was so low, relative to the general level of business ac- 
tivity, that births were substantially in excess of deaths and 
the seasonal declines in births in the second half of the year 
were still insufficient to cause a drop in the business popula- 
tion. Now that this “deficit” in firms has been made up, 
births and deaths are much more nearly in balance and 
these seasonal movements cannot be ignored. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis the peak in the business 
population was reached about the end of 1948, even though 
there was an actual drop in the number of operating firms 
in the latter half of 1948. 

The slackened pace of business activity in the first half 
of 1949 dampened the rise in new-firm formation, and the 
increasingly competitive market situation which accom- 
panied the easing in prices and output took heavier toll of 
existing businesses. The 50,000 decline in the number of 
firms in operation was clearly counter-seasonal in charac- 
ter. Tentative estimates for the last six months of the year 
indicate little more than the usual seasonal decline in births, 
while the stabilization of activity in the remainder of the 
year had the effect of reducing slightly the number of dis- 
continuances. Consequently, the number of firms in exist- 
ence at the close of 1949 was substantially unchanged from 
the mid-year level, if seasonal influences are taken into ac- 
count. 

In 1949, to a greater extent than in other postwar years, 
movements in births and deaths were governed by changes 
in the general business situation. 

During the war the number of firms fell quite sharply, 
while the immediate postwar years saw an extraordinary 
expansion of the business population until its normal rela- 
tionship with gross national product was re-established 
early in 1948. The decline in births between 1946 and 1948 
was a reflection of the fact that a decreasing number of firms 
was required to make up the “deficit” in the business popu- 
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lation which had been caused by the war. Although the 
number of discontinued businesses has shown a steady rise 
since 1944, the rise up to 1948 for the most part reflected 
the fact that a large proportion of the firms in the business 
population was very young and the mortality rate of such 
firms is ordinarily quite high. 

More firms were discontinued last year than were formed 
in each of the major industry divisions. In terms of the 
average number of firms in operation during the year, how- 
ever, there appears to have been a small rise over 1948 in 
contract construction. With the exception of mining and 
quarrying and manufacturing, however, the percentage de- 
clines in the major industries were quite small. 

The excess of deaths over births in manufacturing repre- 
sents a continuation of the 1948 trend. The decline in the 
demand for the products of manufacturing plants in the 
first half of 1949, which was evident in the sharp drop in 
manufacturing output, was accompanied by a marked rise 
in discontinuances in a number of industries, notably lum- 
ber and wood products, paper, chemicals, and metals and 
metal products. Although detailed data on discontinuances 
in the second half of 1949 are not yet available for these 
industries, what information is at hand suggests that drop 
in discontinuances accompanied the third and fourth 
quarter rise in manufacturing output. 

Manufacturing represents the interesting case of an in- 
dustry which has lost a large portion of its postwar growth. 
The number of manufacturing firms in operation during 
1949 was fractionally below the number in existence dur- 
ing 1946, although it was about one-third greater than in 
1939. In a few manufacturing industries there have been 
substantial declines from postwar peaks—food, tobacco, 
lumber, chemicals, stone, and transportation equipment 
have declined approximately 15 per cent or more from the 
peak level of firms in operation. Most other manufacturing 
industries have experienced rather small relative declines, 
while a few—petroleum, for example—have shown a fairly 
steady rise throughout the postwar period. 

One reason for this behavior in the manufacturing popu- 
lation is traceable to the fact that, unlike the other major 
industry divisions, the business population in manufactur- 
ing increased steadily throughout the defense and war 
period. Manufacturing firms in operation during 1943 
averaged 7 per cent above 1939. The manufacturing popu- 
lation has typically been much more volatile than other in- 
dustries and the postwar demand for goods and high profits 
stimulated.a very pronounced expansion in the number of 
manufacturing firms. Data on manufacturing profits in- 
dicate that profits of the smallest firms have undergone the 
greatest relative decline since 1947—just as earlier they 
had risen the most—and this has had adverse repercus- 
sions on new firms formation and business discontinuances. 

Not only was there an increase in total discontinuances 
between 1948 and 1949; there was, in addition, a sharp 
increase in the number of failures as reported by Dun and 
Bradstreet. 

For the year as a whole, failures were about 75 per cent 
greater than in 1948, although by prewar standards failures 
in the aggregate were still quite low, being 20 per cent be- 
low the 1941 level. In terms of the business-population 
increase since 1941, the comparison of failures over this 
period appears even more favorable.—Reprinted from Sur- 
vey of Current Business, Feb. 1950. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. February 1950 saw a rapid return to normal production 
schedules of Douglas-fir sawmills, following the substantial decline 
in January because of snow and freezing temperatures; normal log- 
ging activities should be attained by the end of March. Shipments 
improved over the previous month, despite a tight boxcar situation 
because of the inability of some eastern roads to maintain normal 
operating movements in the face of the coal strike. New orders 
received in February declined about 6 per cent under January (in 
part, through refusal of some mills to accept additonal orders), but 
were still about 20 per cent greater than production—the unfilled 
orders file increased and the stocks on hand declined. The statistical 
information for the Douglas-fir area of Oregon and Washington fol- 
lows (thousands of board feet) : 


Feb. 1950 Jan. 1950 


Production (weekly) 

Orders 

Shipments 

Unfilled orders (end of month) 
Gross stocks (end of month) 


161,421 
201,507 
189,361 
852,903 
791,799 


133,342 
213,633 
148,095 
804,320 
863,829 


Consumers’ Price Index. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
recently issued its January 15, 1950 quarterly reading of the Con- 
sumer’s Price Index for Portland. This shows virtually no change 
from October 15, 1949, although it is slightly lower than a year ago. 
The data follow: 


r———— Per Cent Change from : ———— 
Index Oct. r- 1949 Jan. = 1949 Aug. — 1939 
Jan. 15, 1950 


(1935- 39100) Jan. is, 1950 Jan. 1s, 1950 Jan. is, 1950 
173.8 —2.7 + 73.6 
210.4 —6.2 +118.9 
183.8 —5.7 + 82.5 
128.9 +2.5 + 21.0 
Gas & elec. a 92.0 —3.8 — 7.1 
I 179.5 +4.0 + 83.7 
Ee a 133.6 —2.1 + 33.6 
House furnishings cueane 178.3 —4.8 
Miscellaneous 159.9 +2.2 


Group 
All items 
Food ..... 
Apparel 
Rent . 


+ 78.1 
+ 57.4 


Department-Store Sales. The dollar volume of Portland depart- 
ment-store sales is finally closing up on that of a year ago. Percent- 
age changes in sales in Portland and other Pacific Coast cities, com- 


Employment. More than 20,000 workers, mostly in the lumber 
and construction, returfied to their jobs during February. In addi- 
tion to continued improvement in both of these industries, farm 
work is using an increasing number of people in March. Recovery 
from Oregon’s worst unemployment since the war is rapid indeed. 


City 
Portland 
Los Angeles 
San Diego .. 
Oakland 
San Francisco 
I 
Spokane ___.. 
United States 


Flour Milling. The Pacific Northwest flour-milling industry is 
benefiting from the Philippine ratification of the International 
Wheat Agreement. Oregon flour mills can now receive an export 
subsidy on sales to the Philippines, at one time an important market. 


BANK DEBITS 


check. 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 117 banks and branches monthly. 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
Jan. 1950 


$777,129,905 
472,861,615 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc. ' 


Debits 
Dec. 1949 


$955 934,596 
590,813,382 


pared to a year ago, are given below. 


Week Ending 
March 4, 1950 


Debits 
Jan. 1949 


$882,291 ,318 
557,326,740 


Litt +1 
CAaSSucwe 


Dec. 1949 
— 18.70% 
— 20.00 


Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, ude etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass). secnmmeiaiiaiel 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) —____ 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 

Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


outer QOnaun Ss 


68,972,651 
73,421,446 
14,230,663 
20,709,667 
33,252,841 
12,923,020 
17,634,413 
15,205,976 
22,545,283 
15,035,346 
10,336,984 


76,761 ,028 
91,114,634 
16,416,580 
27 ,480 ,868 
42,727,108 
16,874,518 
19,148,532 
19,468,962 
26,620,733 
15,919,699 
12,588,552 


70,053,737 
77,175,016 
16,246,294 
21,128,574 
33,971,782 
17,419,284 
21,611,672 
15,508,274 
26,797 ,857 
14,806,140 
10,245,948 


for the lag 


Albany 
Astoria 

Bend ' 
Coos Bay . 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
Medford 
Oregon City 
Pendleton 
Portland .._ 
Salem 
Springfield . 
The Dalles 


20 other communities 


Totals 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 


New 


Residential 


Jan. 1950 
$ 8,700 
2,592 
27,000 
6,000 
8,500 
182,000 
33,698 
14,000 
58,500 
1,000 


New Non- 
residential 
Jan. 1950 


$ 400 


1,500 
5,550 


27,175 


Additions, 


Alterations 


& Repairs 
Jan. 1950 
$ 3,500 

5,700 
3,850 
1,550 
11,162 
48,725 
2,115 
26,200 
650 
133,085 


925 
922,270 
26,769 
3,000 
9,579 
34,885 


$1,233,965 


Totals 
Jan. 1950 
$ 12,600 

8,292 
32,350 
13,100 
19,662 

257,900 
35,813 
40,200 
1,100 
192,625 

7,850 

3,367 

6,368,920 

405,894 
43,550 
48,079 
157,935 


$7,649,237 


—10.15 
— 19.42 
— 13.32 
— 24.64 
— 22.17 
— 23.42 
— 7.91 
— 21.90 
—15.31 
— 5.56 
— 17.89 


Totals 
Dec. 1949 
$ 70,072 

16,825 
25,950 
16,910 
37,260 
217,570 
40,300 
39,609 
9,125 
187 ,230 
21,300 
8,000 
3,407 ,845 
317,028 
65,140 
48,079 
242,506 


$4,770,749 


Calendar Year to 
March 4, 1950 


—8 
—4 
+3 
—4 

0 
—$ 
—3 
—4 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 


Jan. 1950 compared with 
Jan. 1949 


—11.92% 
—15.16 
— 1.54 
— 4.86 
—12.41 
— 1.98 
— 2.12 
— 25.81 
— 18.40 
— 1.95 
— 15.87 
+ 1.55 
+ 0.89 


which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Totals 
Jan. 1949 
$ 52,200 
21,750 
3,700 
43,800 
5,117 
183,385 
42,886 
6,450 
50 
77,440 
9,200 
112,398 
1,818,595 
262,297 
15,650 
8,450 
124,990 


$2,788,358 


Oregon Busines Review 





